SPEECH 


MR.  CHARLES  G . ATHERTON, 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  > - _ 

ON  THE  LOAN  BILL, 

AND 

IN  FAVOR  OF  RESTORING  TO  THE  TREASURY  THE  PROCEEDS 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 


In  House  of  Representatives,  March  30,  1842. — In 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  stale  of  the 
Union,  the  bill  “lor  the  extension  of  the  loan  of 
1841,  and  for  an  addition  of  five  millions  of 
dollars  thereto,”  being  then  under  consideration. 
Mr.  ATHERTON  said:  Itmust  be  apparent  to  all, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  questions,  if  not  the 
main  question,  connected  with  this  bill,  is  whether  an 
ample  and  specific  pledge  shall  be  offered  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  loan  therein  authorized,  or  whether 
this  precaution,  the  importance  of  which  has  been 
so  often  inculcated  by  the  most  eminent  statesmen, 
shall  be  neglected.  More  especially  is  this  ques- 
tion forced  upon  ussince  themessage  of  the  President 
transmitted  a few  days  since,  in  which  be  earnestly 
recommends  a suspension  of  the  law  distributing 
the  proceeds  ol  the  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
definitely  pledging  those  proceeds  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  deemed  so  necessary,  and  for  re- 
storing the  injured  credit  of  the  nation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  my  intention  to  reply  briefly  to  some 
statements  made  in  the  eourse  of  this  de- 
bate on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Marshall] 
referred  to  the  land  fund  as  a fund  de- 
rived by  means  of  cessions  by  certain  States,  and 
spoke  of  the  impropriety  of  depriving  the  States  of 
the  residuum  of  that  which  they  had  ceded  to  the 
Government.  0 her  gentlemen  have  spoken  in  a 
similar  manner  of  the  public  lands.  Indeed,  this  is 
the  method  of  treating  the  subject  common  to  all 
the  advocates  of  the  policy  of  distribution.  To 
understand  whether  this  view  be  correct,  it  is  ne- 
cessary briefly  to  advert  to  some  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  public  lands. 

The  public  lands  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes. 

1.  Those  ceded  by  several  of  the  old  States  to 
the  United  States,  either  under  the  Confederation, 
or  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  Those  acquired  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  from  foreign  nations,  by  treaty  and 
purchase,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  National  Trea- 
sury. 

Let  us  first  consider  that  portion  included  in  the 
first  of  these  divisions.  It  is  well  known  as  matter 
■of  history,  that  difficulties  arose  in  framing  and 
completing  the  Confederation  on  account  of  the 


public  waste  lands.  Though  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  Slates  were  generally  well  defined,  yet 
they  laid  claim  to  waste  lands  beyond  their 
limits  by  virtue  of  their  charters.  There  were 
aiso  conflicting  claims  between  certain  States  to  the 
same  lands.  Virginia  claimed  a right  to  the  whole 
of  the  teriitory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river;  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  to  part. 
Other  States  contended  that  the  public  lands  be- 
longed tdathequally  who  had  made  common  eause 
in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  thus  were  enti- 
tled to  t’nsm  as  a common  property.  Maryland, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  for  a time,  declined 
joining  the  Confederation  on  this  account,  until,  at 
length,  all  except  Maryland  acceded  to  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  On  the  ficst  of  March,  1781, 
by  the  accession  of  Maryland,  tbe  Confederation 
was  perfected;  and  from  that  time,  during  the  Con- 
federation, and  under  the  Constitution,  tbe  cessions 
w re  made  until  they-were  completed. 

The  times  of  the  cessions  were  as  follows  : New 
Ynrli  ceded  her  title  March  1,  1781,  Virginia  in 
1784,  Massachusetts  in  1785,  and  Connecticut  in 
1786,  (except  the  Connecticut  or  Western  Reserve, 
which  was  ceded  in  1800.)  South  Carolina  ceded 
in  1787,  but  no  land  was  comprehenied  within  the 
limits  of  the  grant,  which  thus  passed  nothing. 

Government  went  into  operation  under  the  Con- 
stitution on  the  4th  March,  1789. 

North  Carolina  ceded  her  title  in  1790,  and 
Georgia  in  1802. 

Next:  As  to  the  territory  ceded. 

By  the  cessions  of  New  York,  Virginia,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Connecticut,  were  acquired  the  lands 
now  emb  aced  wi'hin  the  limits  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Norih  Caro- 
lina ceded  what  is  now  Tennessee.  Georgia  ceded 
all  that  part  of  the  present  States  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  north  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude,  in  consideration  of  which  the  United 
States  agreed  to  pay  her,  out  of  the  proceeds, 
$1,250,100,  and  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title 
within  her  limits.  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  of  1783,  makes  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi the  western,  and  the  thirty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United. 
States.  Within  these  boundaries  are  contained  all 
the  lauds  derived  by  cession  from  the  States.  They 
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are  now  estimated  at  not  far  from  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  acres.  Yet  though  the  cessions  of  the  States 
have  supplied  only  this  comparatively  small  and 
insignificant  portion  of  the  public  domain,  they 
have  furnirhed  all  the  argument,  or,  more  properly 
to  speak,  all  the  pretence  for  argument,  in  favor  of 
the  right  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  lands. 

That  being  the  case,  it  is  material  to  inquire, 
as  to  the  terms  of  the  cessions.  These  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  cessions  of  New  York, Virginia  and 
Georgia,  as  from  these  the  arguments  of  the  friends 
of  distribution  are  drawn,  and  as  the  title  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  has 
usually  been  considered  the  best.*  New  York 
ceded  all  her  “right,  title,  interest,  jurisdiction,  and 
claim,” — “to  be  granted,  disposed  of,  and  appro- 
priated in  such  manner  oui y,  as  the  Congress  of 
the  said  Unfed  or  Confederated  States  shall  order 
or  direct.”  The  condition  annexed,  was  that  the 
lands  ceded  to  the  Unfed  States  “shall  be,  and  en- 
dure for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United 
-States  as  shall  become  members  of  the  Federal 
alliance  of  the  said  Slates,  and  for  no  other  use 
or  purpose  whatever.”  Virginia  ceded  all  right 
title,  and  claim,  as  welt  of  soil  as  jurisdiction;  and 
in  the  act  authorizing  the  cession,  it  is  provided 
that  the  “Lands  ceded  shall  be  considered  a com- 
mon fund  for  the  use  and  benfit  of  such  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  have  Become  or  shall  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederation  or  .Federal  alliance  of 
the  said  States, Virginia  inclusive,  according  to  their 
usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and 
expenditure,  and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide 
disposed  of  for  lhat  purpose,  and  for  no  other  use 
or  purpose  whatsoever . ” 

In  the  cession  of  Georgia,  it  is  provided  that  the 
lands,  after  satisfying  various  claims  there  recited, 
shall  “be  considered  as  a common  fund  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Uniled  States,  Georgia  inclu 
ded,  and  shall  be  faithfully  disposed  of  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever .” 

On  the  10'h  of  October,  1780,  a s an  inducement 
to  the  States  to  part  with  their  claim,  and  to  remove 
the  obstacles  to  the  completion  of  the  Confedera 
turn,  Congress  passed  a resolve  “that  the  necessary 
and  reasonable  expenses  which  any  particular 
State  shall  have  incurred,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war,  in  subduing  any  British  posts, 
or  in  maintaining  forts  or  garrisons  within,  and 
for  the  defence,  or  in  acquiring  any  part  of 
the  territory  that  may  be  ceded  or  relinquished  to 
the  United  States,  shall  be  reimbursed. 

It  is  contended,  with  an  earnestness  that  should 
preclude  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
assume  the  position,  that  Ihese  lands  were  convey- 
ed to  the  General  Government  as  a trustee,  and 
pledged  to  pay  the  Revolutionary  debt,  and  after 
that  the  proceeds  belong  of  right  to  the  States. 

Admit,  for  a moment,  lhat  the  General  Govern- 
ment can  now  have,  as  to  these  lands  ceded  to  the 
Confederation,  any  powers  not  conferred  by  the 
Constitution.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  ceded  to 
the  United  States  as  a Government,  as  a Confede- 
ration. If  there  was  a reversion  intended,  it  must 
be  to  the  States  ceding,  which  is  not  contended 
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for.  The  resolution  of  1780  promises  the  reim- 
bursement of  (be  expenses  incurred  by  the  States, 
among  other  things,  in  acquiring  any  part  of  the 
territory  that  may  be  ceded  or  relinquished — re- 
linquished to  wkomi  To  the  United  Stales.  In  the 
tensions  there  is  no  reservation — no  reversion  back 
— no  remainder.  The  express  terms  are,  that  the 
fund  shall  be  “a  common  fund”  “ior  the  use  and 
benefit”  of  the  whole,  “according  to  their  usual 
respective  pioportions  in  the  general  charge  and 
expenditure.”  If  the  States,  by  virtue  of  the 
cessions,  have  a right  to  these  proceeds,  an  obliga- 
tion equal  to  that  of  indebtedness  rests  on  the  Ge- 
neral Government,  and  the  General  Government 
commits  a.  wrong  iu  withholding  one  farthing;  and 
this  would  apply  not  only  to  iha  future,  but  the 
past  proceeds.  Yet  in  the  discussion  on  the  land 
bill  it  was  admitted  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  ad- 
vocates, that  it  “was  not  a violation  of  the  com- 
pacts to  use  the  proceeds  like  other  revenue.”  The- 
law  itself  provides  for  a suspension  of  the  distribu- 
bution  in  the  event  of  war.  I cannot  understand 
this  claim,  founded  on  a right  now  perfect,  now  im- 
perfect; now  insisted  on,  and  in  the  next  breath 
abandoned.  What,  from  the  words  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  compacts,  is  the  spirit  and  equity 
of  the  whole  matter?  Surely  that  the  proceeds; 
should  form  a common  fund,  and  should,  by  their 
amount,  lessen  the  usual  respective  proportions  of 
the  Slates  in  the  general  expenditure.  Strange, 
indeed,  that  those  cessions  whose  object  was  to  re- 
lieve the  people  from  taxation,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  General  Government,  are  now  to  be  made  an 
excuse  for  taxation  ! W ho,  under  the  Confedera- 
tion, paid  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  General 
Government?  The  people  of  the  States.  Who 
now  pay  those  taxes?  The  people  of  the  States. 
The  only  method  by  which  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  the  cessions  caD,  by  any  possibility,  be  carried 
out,  is  to  permit  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  logo 
into  the  Treasury  as  a common  fund,  and 
diminish  so  far  the  general  charg°,  and  thus 
the  respective  proportion  in  that  geneial  charge, 
of  '.he  people  of  each  State.  The  land  distribu- 
tion law  itself  acknowledges  this  principle  while  it 
violates  and  tramples  it  under  foot.  The  reason 
for  the  additional  ten  per  cent,  given  by  the  law  to 
the  new  States,  is  alleged  to  be  their  more  rapid 
comparative  increase  in  population.  Why?  It  is: 
an  endeavor,  vain  indeed,  but  an  endeavor  to  car- 
ry out  the  equity  of  apportioning  the  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  the  people  of  each 
State  in  the  general  charge,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  permitting  those  proceeds  to  go  into  the 
Treasury  as  a common  fund.  Thus  the  law  it- 
self acknowledges  the  wrong  it  inflicts  by  a use- 
less and  blundering  attempt  to  palliate  some  of 
the  consequences  of  that  wrong. 

But  it  will  net  be  contended  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  any  power  except  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  parlies  to  which  were  the  same  as  to  the 
Confederation.  The  cessions  of  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina,  as  has  been  already  seen,  were 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
and  there  has  never  been  any  distinction  drawn  on  > 
that  account,  between  the  lands  ceded  by  them, 
and  those  ceded  by  other  States.  By  article  4, 
section  3;  of  the  Constitution,  the  GenerqJ  Go-' 
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vernment  has  power  “to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
tory or  other  properly  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  nothing  in  the  Constitution  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  particular  State.”  The 
meaning  ot  this  clause  is  obvious.  Certain  lauds 
had,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion been  ceded.  These  constituted  “the  territory” 
of  the  United  States,  “to  dispose  of”  which  the  same 
power  is  given  as  to  dispose  of  “other  property.” 
■Some  of  the  States  had  not  relinquished  their  ti- 
tles to  the  lands  claimed  by  them  0 her  States 
had  always  insisted  that  the  waste  lands  of  right 
should  be  considered  a common  fund.  Thus  the 
provision  was  inserted  saving  all  the  rights  of  the 
United  States,  and  each  particular  State.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  remaik,  that  the  advocates  of  the 
power  of  the  General  Government  to  distribute 
the  proceeds  of  these  ceded  lands,  place  it  on  va- 
rious grounds,  as  if  determining  first  to  exercise 
that  power,  and  groping  about  for  reasons  or  ex- 
cuses afterwards.  It  may  truly,  as  Mr.  Clay  said 
of  the  power  to  charier  a Bank  of  the  United 
States,  be  sailed  “a  vagrant  power,”  which  wan- 
ders through  the  Constitution,  now  attempting  to 
rest  in  one  s-pot,  now  in  another,  but  never  finding 
a permanent  and  secure  abode. 

Some  have  derived  the  power  from  the  fact  that 
the  land  revenue  has  always  been  considered  like 
the  revenue  from  other  sources,  and  they  would 
seem  to  argue  that  the  right  to  borrow  money,  or 
to  raise  revenue  by  any  ether  means,  implies  the 
right  to  expend  it  for  any  purpose.  A gentleman, 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Winthrof,]  iu  the  de- 
bate last  session  on  the  distribution  bill,  said  he 
could  not  have  supported  it  unless  he  had  consi- 
dered the  proceeds  of  the  lands  to  stand  on  diffe- 
rent grounds  from  suras  raised  by  taxation.  Others 
deduce  the  power  from  the  clause  of  the  Constitu 
tion  heretofo  e quoted,  and  the  same  gentleman 
contended  that  the  right  “to  dispose  of,”  includes 
the  right  to  apply  the  proceeds  for  any  object  which 
Congress  in  t heir  wisdom  or  folly  may  think  pro- 
per. This  view  directly  conflicts  wiih  all  those  ar- 
guments based  on  the  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  a trustee,  and  the  supposed  right  of  the 
States  to  their  distributive  shares  in  this  fund.  Be- 
sides, it  has  been  r-een  that  the  C-  nstitution  confers 
the  same  power  to  dispose  of  “other  property”  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  as  to  dispose  of  “the 
territory.”  It  must  then  follow,  as  a necessary 
consequence  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  that  Con- 
gress has  power  to  dispose  of  our  ships  of  war  or 
forts,  or  lands  purchased  as  sites  for  public  works,, 
and  distribute  the  proceeds,  or  give  them  away,  or 
apply  them  for  any  object  which  they  may  “drink 
proper,”  instead  of  piacing  them  in  the  public 
Treasury  to  be  used  for  “the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,”  in  the  methods  limited  by  the 
specified  powers  granted  in  the  Constitution.  If, 
when  money  shall  have  been  borrowed,  or  revenue 
raised  by  imposts,  or  a sum  realized  from  a sale  of 
the  “property  ” of  the  Unfed  Slates,  the  right  fol- 
lows to  expend  those  moneys  for  any  object  Con 
gress  shall  cho  se,  the  Government  is  no  longer 
one  of  limited  powers,  and  die  Constitution  is  a 
mockery.  It  seem?  so  plain  a proposition,  that  no 


reasoning  can  make  it  plainer  that  Congress  has  no 
right  to  expend  money  for  any  purpose  for  which 
it  has  no  right  to  tax  the  people;  since  the  exer- 
cise of  the  former  power  involves,  to  the  same 
extent,  the  necessity  of  the  exercise  of  the  latter. 

Another  aspect  of  the  subject  deserves  a few  re- 
marks. It  is  admitted  by  those  who  insist  on  the 
deedsof  cession  as  affording  reasons  for  the  scheme 
of  distribution,  that  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
acquisition  and  management  of  the  fund  are  to 
be  paid,  besides  the  Revolutionary  debt,  before 
the  distribution  should  commence.  Time  will 
only  permit  me  to  say  that  attempts  have  been 
made,  and  I think  successfully,  to  show  that  the 
public  lands  are  indebted  to  the  Treasury  in  a. 
large  amount,  and  even  that  this  is  the  case  in 
relation  to  those  acquired  by  cession.  For  it  must 
be  recollected  that  all  the  lands  brought  into  mar- 
ket are  purchased  from  the  Indians,  the  whole  hav- 
ing been  subject  to  the  Indian  title.  Not  one  foot 
has  been  sold  without  having  first  been  thus  pur- 
chased. The  States  by  their  cessions  only  in  effect 
ccnveyed  the  right  to  purchase  of  the  Indians. 
And  there  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  the 
sums  paid  in  pursuance  of  treaties,  for  permanent 
annuities— annuities  for  years — for  life — specific 
articles  to  be  delivered — expenses  of  removal,  &c. 
beriles  ail  the  expenses  of  the  machinery  of  the 
land  system,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wars  with  In- 
dians arising  from  these  sources. 

Whether  these  lands  be  indebted  to  the  Trea- 
sury or  not,  so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  the 
friends  of  the  law  of  last  session  insist  on  the  right 
of  the  States  to  the  nett  proceeds  which  shall  yearly 
accrue.  Yet  what  is  the  law?  While  it  professes 
to  distribute  only  the  nett  proceeds,  all  must  see 
that  this  is  profession  only,  and  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, it  operates  as  a cheat  and  a delusion.  The 
law  deducts  from  the  gross  proceeds  only  the  “sa- 
laries and  expenses  on  account  of  the  General 
Land  Office;  expenses  for  surveying  public  lands; 
sa’aries  and  expenses  in  the  surveyor  general’s 
office;  salaries,  commissions,  and  allowances  to  ths 
R.egistess  and  Receivers,  and  the  five  per  centum  to 
new  Slates.”  Tfcat  greatest  source  of  expense  by 
which  the  lands  themselves  are  purchased  from  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  is  entirely  omitted,  and  no 
deduction  is  mads  for  annuities  and  expenses  of 
ail  sorts  in  treating  with  the  Indian  tribes.  The 
people  are  to  be  taxed  for  these  expenditures — 
amounting  in  some  years  to  millions — often  greater 
in  a year  than  the  whole  average  yearly  revenue 
from  the  lands,  in  ordur  to  supply  means  for  this 
favorite  scheme  of  distribution. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  an  attempt  has  been, 
made  to  show  that  the  terms  of  the  cessions  afford 
no  just  ground  for  the  system  cf  distribution,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  true  construction  of  those 
cessions,  and  the  Constitution  itself,  imperatively 
forbid  any  such  application  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
lands.  But  let  us  admit,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
argument,  the  force  of  all  the  considerations 
drawn  from  the  deeds  of  cession  by  the  advocates 
of  distribution;  the  fact,  the  undeniable  fact,  pre- 
sents itself  that  these  considerations  are  entirely  in- 
applicable to  6y/ar  the  larger  portion  of  the  lands- 
covered  by  the  distribution  scheme.  To  show 
this,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  those  lands  which. 
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'fall  under  the  second  division,  viz:  “those  which 
have  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitntion,  by  treaty  and  pur- 
chase from  foreign  nations,  and  paid  for  out  of 
the  national  Tieasury.” 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  April  30,  1803,  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States,  France  con- 
veyed the  soil  and  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  and 
province  of  Louisiana,  in  consideration  of  which 
the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to  France  $11,- 
250,000  and  $3,750,000  to  our  own  citizens  for 
French  spoliations  on  our  commerce. 

By  the  treaty  made  at  Washington,  with  Spain, 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1819,  Spain  conveyed 
East  and  West  Florida,  and  what  is  now  part  of 
the  States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
and  the  United  States  released  their  claim  f >r  spo- 
liations, and  agreed  to  pay  our  citizens  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  that  account. 

By  the  former  ot  these  treaties,  the  United  States 
acquired  all  that  ten  itory  which  now  constitutes  a 
large  part  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  whole  of 
the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  the  Territory 
of  Iowa,  and  the  millions  of  acres  stretching  thence 
to  the  West. 

These,  then,  are  the  lands  acquired  by  purchase 
— those  within  the  limits  of  East  and  YtTest  Flori- 
da, the  whole  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  pan 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the  whole  of  the 
States  of  Mi  souri  and  Arkansas,  the  Territory  ot 
Iowa,  and  that  immense  domain  extending  west- 
ward to  the  Western  ocean.  They  are  estimated 
by  none  at  less  than  eight  or  nine  hundred  mil- 
lions of  acres. 

Of  the  lands  wow  ready  for  sale,  those  acquired 
by  purchase  are  greater  in  quantity  than  those 
ceded  by  the  States,  and  far  superior  in  quality. 
The  latter  have  been  more  culled  and  picked,  from 
having  been  longer  in  the  market;  and  in  some  of 
the  States,  the  territory  of  which  was  acquired  by 
cessions  of  the  States,  the  remaining  lands  may  be 
considered  as  of  little  value  to  the  Government. 
The  lands  acquired  by  purchase  wow  furnish  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  land  revenue.  And  of 
the  whole  public  domain,  the  lands  ceded  are  to 
those  acquired  by  purchase,  in  quantity,  as  one 
acre  to  eight  or  ten,  and  1 some  have  sup 
posed,  only  as  cne  to  eighteen  or  twenty. 
Why,  then,  speak  thus  of  the  deeds  of  cession  from 
the  States?  , What  have  arguments  drawn  from 
them  to  do  with  these  lands  acquired  by  purchase 
from  foreign  nations?  What  have  they  to  do  with 
a distribu  ion  scheme  embracing  these  lands?  Evi- 
dently nothing.  Yet,  surprising  as  it  may  appear, 
gentlemen  get  up  here  and  gravely  argue  in  favor 
of  such  a scheme  from  the  tenor  of  the  cessions  by 
the  Sia'es;  nay,  these  constituie  the  beginning,  the 
middle  and  the  end  of  all  their  attempts  to  justify 
the  measure.  Were  any  thing  wanting  to  demon 
strata  the  utter  weakness  of  a cause,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  such  expedi- 
ents for  iis  support. 

Lest  it  might  seem  too  glaring  to  pass  entirely 
Over  the  fact  that  some  of  the  lands  included 
in  the  land  distribuiion  law,  were  not  cad  d 
by  the  States,  the  position  was  assumed  by  ihe 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  reported  the  bill, 
hbat  these  lands  ought  to  be  considered  like  lands 


derived  from  cessions,  because  they  were  never  in- 
tended to  be  a source  of  revenue  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  Government.  I ask,  sir,  whether, 
when  they  were  purchased  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
Treasury,  they  were  intended  to  furnish  a fund  for 
distribution  among  the  States?  Will  any  gentle- 
man say  he  believes  this  was  the  case?  If  they 
were  never  intended  to  be  a source  of  revenue  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, it  seems  to  follow  much  more  conclusively 
,hat  they  were  never  intended  to  furnish  revenue 
for  defraying  ihe  expenses  of  the  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Under- 
wocd]  also  made  a suggestion  on  this  point,  which, 
comipgfrom  one  of  his  sound  judgment,  went  far 
to  convince  me  of  the  difficulties  under  which  his 
case  labored.  He  contended  that  Government  had 
no  constitutional  right  to  purchase  Louisiana,  and 
therefore  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality  cannot 
oe  applied  to  the  fund  thus  acquired.  In  other 
words,  that  because  the  fund  has  been  unconstitu- 
tionally acquired,  it  may  be  unconstitutionally  dis- 
tributed! It  has  generally  been  conceded  that  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  by  which  this  vast  domain 
was  acquired,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi secured,  and  for  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
has  of  late  received  the  commendations  of  all' 
parties,  was  not  strictly  within  the  powers  of  Go- 
vernment conferred  by  the  Constitution.  But  it 
has  been  deemed  that  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  the  immense  advantages  to  accrue,  not  on- 
ly excused,  but  required  the  act.  There  is  as  much 
similarity  between  a violation  of  the  Constitution, 
involved  in  such  a measure,  demanded  by  reasons 
of  state  and  justified  by  a nation,  and  the  violation 
of  the  Constitution  in  the  distribution  scheme,  as 
there  is  between  an  acquisition  of  power  by  con- 
quest and  an  acquisition  by  petty  larceny.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  if  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  in  what  did  the 
harm,  the  essence,  the  wrong  of  that  violation  con- 
sist? Certainly,  in  paying  for  the  purchase  out  of 
the  national  Treasury,  and  taxing  the  people  on 
account  of  that  payment.  There  have  been  paid 
in  principal  and  interest  for  the  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana, twenty-three  and  a half  millions  of  dollars. 
If,  then,  this  money  was  wrongfully  taken  from  the 
Treasury  for  this  acquisition,  the  only  reparation 
you  can  make  is  to  suffer  the  proceeds  of  the  ac- 
quisition to  go  into  the  Treasury.  If  the  people 
have  been  unjustly  and  unconstitutionally  taxed 
by  the  General  Government  for  that  purpose,  it  is- 
an  imperative  dictate  both  of  justice  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  that  they  should  be  saved  from 
taxation  for  the  purposes  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  the  full  extent  of  all  the  proceeds  of  the 
lands  thus  paid  for,  at  least  that  those  proceeds 
should  not  be  applied  to  an  entirely  different  ob- 
ject. 

An  attempt  has  been  msde  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks to  show  that  the  Government  has  bo  right' 
to  distribute  the  proceeds  cf  the  lands  among 
ihe  States.  But  if  this  were  a doubtful  question, 
nay,  even  if  the  mere  right  should  be  conceded, 
such  a distribution  operates  so  unequally  and  un- 
justly, its  effects  upon  the  State  Governments  and 
he  General  Government  are  so  injurious,  that  these 
considerations  would  afford  reasons  against  it  as 
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decided  as  the  most  evident  want  of  constitutional 
power. 

There  has,  before  the  passage  of  the  land  distri- 
bution law,  never  been  any  distinction  in  the  Trea- 
sury between  the  revenue  derived  from  lands  and 
other  revenue.  If  three  millions  yearly  aie  to  be 
taken  from  the  Treasury,  it  is  evident  that  vacuum 
must  be  supplied  by  taxation  of  the  people.  If,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Marshall]  re- 
cently admitted,  one  motive  for  passing  the  loan 
bill  is  the  necessity  it  will  create  of  laying  a tariff, 
how  much  more  is  this  a motive  for  distribution. 
Bat  how  injurious  is  the  operation.  The  necessity 
arises  of  taxation,  not  only  to  the  amount  distri- 
buted, but  beyond  that  amount;  for  the  expenses 
of  distribution  and  collection  are  first  to  be  deduct 
ed  ere  the  sum  is  returned  to  the  States.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the  consumers  and 
the  sum  is  incteased  by  commissions  and  profits 
paid  by  them  on  the  duties  advanced  by  the  im- 
porter. It  may  be  estimated  that,  for  every  dollar 
you  cause  the  people  to  pay,  yon  give  back  about 
seventy-five  cents.  But  you  do  not  give  back  even 
this  diminished  amount  to  the  persons  paying  the 
taxes.  You  tax  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar  for 
the  sake  of  giving  away  seventy-five  cents.  You 
tax  the  people  of  a S'aie  one  thousand  dollars  for 
the  sake  of  giving,  not  to  the  people,  but  to  the 
Stale,  its  corporations,  and  wealthy  individuals, 
seven  hundred  and. fifty  dollars. 

Three  millions  a year  are  to  be  distributed  from 
the  Treasury.  It  is  evident  that  were  this  to  re 
main  in  the  Treasury,  the  people  would  be  relieved 
from  taxation  for  the  purposes  of  the  General  Go- 
vernment to  that  amount.  Its  distribution  among 
the  States  must  create  a necessity  of  taxing  the 
people  to  that  amount  at  least.  So  the  whole  ope- 
ration, in  the  aspect  most  favorable  to  the  support- 
ers of  the  measure,  amounts  to  something  absurd 
and  idle.  Money  is  raised  from  the  consumer- — 
the  people — and  distributed  by  the  General  Go- 
vernment. If  the  three  millions  distributed  go  to 
the  same  persons  who  pay  the  lax  of  three  millions 
to  replace  it,  is  not  the  distribution  vain  and  use- 
less? If  the  three  millions  distributed  go  to  the 
same  persons  who  pay  the  tax,  and  tho-e  persons 
are  obliged  to  pay  more  than  three  millions  to  re- 
placs  it,  is  not  the  diitribution  worse  than  useless? 
. And  if,  as  is  the  case,  the  three  millions  distributed 
do  not  go  to  the  same  persons  who  pay  the  tax  of 
three  millions  and  more  to  replace  the  sum  thus 
distributed,  is  not  the  distribution  system  enormous- 
ly unjust  asd  iniquitous?  Yet  what  oiher  end  can 
it  have?  None  other  under  Heaven.  It  esta- 
blishes a perpetual  drain  from  the  earnings  of  labor 
into  the  coffers  of  capital.  Its  effect  is  that  of  a 
scheme  of  a party  of  privilege  to  absorb  the  sub- 
stance and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Nor  can  I conceive  that  the  monstrous  injustice 
of  the  operation  of  the  measure  is  at  all  palliated 
by  the  view  which  was  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Underwood,]  who  said 
he  could  not  consent  to  the  idea  that  railroads, 
canals,  and  internal  improvements  of  the  States, 
which  would  be  carried  on  by  this  money  so  distri 
buted,  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  poor.  Sir,  the 
question  is  not  whether  the  construction  of  such 
works  may  not  be  of  incidental  advantage  to  the 


poor,  but  whether  it  is  just  to  make  the  poor  pay 
for  them  equally  with  the  rich.  The  tax  is  paid  by 
the  consumers.  And  who  can  deny  the  extreme 
and  glaring  oppression  of  compelling  the  man 
without  property  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  a 
public  work  an  equal  sum  with  h;s  wealthy  neigh- 
bor, the  value  of  whose  property  is  peihaps  to  be 
thus  doubled!  This  is  truly  a most  effVctual  me- 
thod to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 
And  when  this  system  of  raising  money  from  the 
consumers  for  such  objects,  this  system,  so  insidious 
and  subtle,  but  still  no  less  taxa'ion,  comes  to  be 
well  understood,  its  authors  can  no  longer  find  re- 
fuge in  the  only  principle  which  seems  to  recom- 
mend it — 

“He  that  is  robbed, 

Let  himnotknoic  i7,  is  not  robbed  at  all.,J 

Its  effect  is  for  the  General  Government  to  tax 
the  people,  in  order  to  save  the  Stale  Governments 
the  necessity  of  laying  taxes  on  properly  And,  it- 
might  be  added,  in  order  to  enable  the  States  fool- 
ishly and  extravagantly  to  waste  the  money.  The 
operation  <f  that  vicious  system  in  which  one  body 
takes  the  responsibility  of  raising  money,  and  an- 
other has  the  liberty  of  expending  it,  has  been  suf- 
ficiently exposed  here  and  elsewhere.  There  is  no 
restraint  on  extravagance  or  excess.  It  involves 
the  very  system  of  the  sharper  or  the  robber  or  the 
prodigal  heir,  who  lavishly  spends  money  earned 
by  others.  But  it  is  said  it  is  to  rave  some  of  the 
S'ates  from  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  direct  taxa- 
tion. Is  that  a part  of  the  business  of  the  General 
Government?  Most  of  the  States  cow  employ  di- 
rect taxation;  why  should  not  the  rest?  Are  you 
willing  to  levy  a direct  lax  by  Ike  General  Government 
for  such  a purpose?  What  right  have  you  to  levy 
money  by  indirect  taxation,  which  you  could  not 
also  raise  by  direct  taxation? 

Again:  it  is  said  the  States  are  in  debt.  Some 
of  them  are  not  in  debt.  Some  of  them,  who  are 
in  deb!,  refuse  your  pretended  born.  Yes,  sir,  and 
one  reason  of  this  very  indebtedness  of  (he  States 
is,  that  the  policy  of  distribution  has  been  tried;, 
and  I am  not  a believer  in  that  political  homoeo- 
pathy that  would  effect  a cure  by  the  same  means 
that  caused  the  dicease.  By  thus  affording  means 
of  expending  money  without  the  responsibility  of 
raising  it,  you  s imulate  an  appeti  e u Inch,  like  the 
spendthrift's,  grows  by  feeding.  And  as  Caiiline 
was  said  to  be  “alieni  appetens  sui  profusus,"  you. 
do  what  is  in  your  power  to  render  the  States  at 
once  rapacious  and  wasteful. 

It  is  destructive  of  Siate  rights,  as  it  tends  to  con- 
centrate power  in  the  General  Government,  and. 
reduce  the  S'ates  to  the  condition  of  dependants. 

The  power  of  the  General  Government  must  be 
enlarged  by  the  additional  power  of  raising  and 
distributing  money,  and  its  action,  its  patronage, 
and  its  officers  increased.  Nor  can  I conceive  of 
any  thing  more  humiliating  than  for  the  States  to 
come  here,  proclaiming  their  indebtedness,  profess- 
ing their  dread  of  resorting  to  direct  taxation,  and 
soliciting  assistance.  The  tendency  of  such  a state 
of  things  is  inevitable  towards  a system  in  which 
the  people  and  the  States  are  to  be  taken  care  of 
like  paupers,  by  the  General  Government,  which 
is  to  be  called  upon  to  regulate  their  industry,  to 
pay  their  debts,  to  enable  them  to  get  money  with- 
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out  labor,  and  spend  it  without  having  earned  it, 
or  used  any  legitimate  means  to  raise  it.  In  such 
•a  tendency  is  contained  the  germ  of  all  evils  which 
could  threaten  our  Republican  institutions — a high 
tariff  for  protecting  one  branch  of  industry,  at  the 
cost  of  another — a system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, wastefully  and  ruinously  carried  on,  and 
paid  for  by  the  General  Government,  by  the  equal 
contributions  of  all  for  the  special  benefit  of  a fa 
vored  few — a national  funded  debt  in  time  cf 
peace,  of  which  we  now  have  the  proof  before 
us — a system  of  taxation  falling  heavily  on  the 
poor,  and  lightly  on  the  rich,  and  all  measures  of 
consolidation  and  corruption,  consisting,  among 
other  things,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  preamble  to 
the  resolutions  of  1793,  of  “Fiscal  systems  and  ar- 
rangements which  keep  a host  of  commercial  and 
wealthy  individuals  embodied  and  obedient  to  the 
mandates  of  ihe  Treasury. ” 

I have  said  that  the  distribution  scheme  esta- 
blishes a perpetual  drain  from  the  earnings  of  in- 
dustry into  the  coffers  of  cap  lal.  But  it  professes 
to  give  I confess  I fear  such  gifts,  and  those  who 
bear  them.  It  has  all  that  generosity  common  to 
the  schemes  of  an  anti  popular  party,  which  ioves 
to  see  dependants,  and  { refers  to  distribute  alms, 
lather  than  place  the  masses  in  a situation  where 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves;  and  even  robs 
and  oppresses  first,  for  the  sake  of  giving  after- 
wards. 

Sir  Edward  Bolwer  says  of  Cymon  that  “he 
-concealed  the  odium  of  bis  politics  beneath  the 
mantle  of  his  charities,  for  while  be  courted  ihe 
favor,  he  advanced  not  the  wishes  of  the  people.’’ 
The  directors  of,  the  United  States  Bank  voted 
thousands  to  a Souihern  city  which  had  suffered 
from  fire,  and  a princely  amount  of  silver  plate  to 
a favorite,  and  plundered  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phan. So  this  scheme,  in  the  true  vein  of  oligar- 
chical magnificence,  bestows  largesses  wi‘h  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  picks  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  It  tends  to  corrupt  and  degrade  the  States, 
and  impoverish  their  industrious  inhabitants,  while 
it  attempts  alike  to  cheat  and  deceive  both.  It 
fastens  upon  State  rights  with  iron  grasp,  and  af- 
fects to  be  giving  only  a fond  embrace,  while  it  is 
strangling  them  in  its  deadly  folds;  and  on  the  tax- 
paying,  laborious  middling  and  pooler  classes,  it 
fatally  fixes  itself.  Lire  the  vampyre,  which  at- 
tacks the  sleeper,  it  drains  dry  to  their  source  th® 
very  springs  of  life,  while  fanning  itk  victim  into 
security  and  slumber,  and  delusively  seems  to  give 
back  the  breath  it  is  taking  forever  away-. 

Such,  as  I conceive,  is  the  scheme  of  distributing 
'to  the  Slates  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  The 
President  himself,  though  hs  recommended  that 
measure  at  the  last  session,  has  now,  by  a message 
to  the  House,  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  sus- 
pending its  operation,  for  ihe  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  honor  and  credit  of  the  nation,  and  pledging  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  in  the  loan  bill  now  before 
us.  This  being  a bill  for  creating  a national  debt 
for  a large  amount  to  run  for  twenty  years,  in  a 
time  of  peace,  it  is  not  surprising  there  should  be 
some  sensitiveness  as  to  the  inquiry,  whence  the 
necessity  for  such  a measure?  The  debt  left  by  the 
late  Administration  is  perpetually  referred  to. 
Where  are  those  “new  books”  that  were  to  be 


opened  immediately  after  the  present  Administra- 
tion came  into  power?  Gentlemen  talk  of  funding 
the  debt  of  the  last  Administration?  The  twelve 
million  loan  bill  of  the  last  session  was  then  said 
to  be  for  that  purpose.  About  half  of  it  was  ren- 
dered available,  and  this  bill  proposes  to  render  the 
remainder  so.  Is  that  all?  No;  but  an  additional 
five  millions  is  to  be  added,  and  this  after  you  have 
already,  at  this  session,  passed  a bill  authorizing 
the  issue  of  five  millions  of  Treasury  notes;  which 
Treasury  notes,  as  I shall  show,  are  enough,  within  a 
million,  to  cover  all  ihe  debt  contracted  by  the  last 
Administration,  and  left  outstanding  at  its  close.  Is 
even  that  all?  No;  but  you  propose  in  this  bill  to 
pay  interest  on  Treasury  notes  outstanding,  which 
may  amount  to  eight  millions  of  dollars,  at.d  thus 
convert  them  into  a permanent  debt.  How  many 
times,  pray,  do  you  intend  “to  fund  the  debt”  of 
the  late  Administration?  Sir,  lei  us  seriously  in- 
quire what  is  the  amount  of  the  debt  bequeathed 
by  the  last  Administration.  The  means  are  at 
hand  for  showing  that  sa  clearly,  that  no  one  will 
dispute  the  result.  I rely  not  on  conjectures,  nor 
estimates,  nor  mere  assertion,  but  on  facts,  and 
facts  proven  by  official  documents  from  the  Trea- 
sury Department.  Here  is  Senate  document  No, 
41,  of  ihis  session,  being  “a  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  in  compliance 
with  a resolution  of  ihe  Senate,  a statement  of  the 
public  debt  on  the  3d  of  March  and  23d  of  Decem- 
ber, 184!,”  and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  the 
1 Oth  day  of  January  last. 

In  that  document,  it  appears  that  ihe  whole 
public  debt  on  the  23d  of  December  last  was 
$14,728,085. 

The  debt  on  the  3d  of  March,  1841,  is  stated  as 
follows,  as  taken  verbatim  from  the  official  docu- 
ment: 

Statement  of  the  public  debt  on  the  3d  of  March , 1841. 
“Treasury  notes  outstanding  - - *$6,607,361  5§ 

Debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  assumed  by  the  United 

States  - - ■ 1,440,000  00 

The  funded  debt- 

principal  - $53,174  39 

interest  - 243,106  36 

296,280  74 

The  unfunded  debt: 

Registered  certi- 
ficates - • $26,622  44  ^ 

Do.  Treasury  notes 
issued  during  the 
late  war  - ■ 4,475  00 

Do  Mississippi  cer- 
tificates - - 4,320  09 

35,487  53 

331,698  27 

$8,379,059  81 


“*  This  amount  is  exclusive  of  notes  received  for  duties  and 
lands  subsequent  to  the  31st  December,  1840,  which  were  not 
reported  on  for  record  on  the  3d  March,  *1841,  by  the  account- 
ing officers.” 

Thus  the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  on  the  3d 
of  March,  184 1,  (the  time  when  the  late  Admini- 
stration went  out  of  power.)  was  $8,379,059 — be- 
ing less,  by  $6,349,026,  than  the  public  debt  on  the 
23d  day  of  last  December. 

To  that  excess,  this  loan  bill  proposes  to  add 
eleven  and  a half  millions,  besides  the  power  to 
fund  outstanding  Treasury  notes.  The  amounts 
given  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
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sury,  just  quoted,  include  the  whole  pnblic  debt  at  1 
the  periods  mentioned.  Let  us  inquire  what  wa* 
the  debt  of  the  last  Mministration  included  in  the 
public  debt  on  March  3,  1841,  the  whole  amount 
beiDg  stated  at  $8,379,059.  Deduct  from  this  sujn 
the  “debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  assumed  by  the  United  States,”  amount- 
ing to  $1,440  000,  and  the  (old)  funded  and  un- 
funded debt,  $331,698,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
$1,771,698,  and  there  remains  $6  607,361.  By 
the  rote  appended  to  the  document,  it  appears 
that  the  Treasury  notes  received  for  duties  and 
lands  subsequent  to  the  31st  December,  1840, 
which  were  not  reported  on  for  record  on  the  31  of 
March,  184 1,  were  not  taken  into  account.  These 
are  estimated  to  be  about  $1,000,000.  which,  taken 
from  the  amount  above,  would  give  the  amount  of 
debt  incurred  by  the  late  Administration,  and  out- 
standing when  they  left  office,  $5,607,361.  This 
is  also  confirmed  by  the  official  report  of  Mr. 
Ewing,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  amount  of  Treasury  notes  out- 
standing on  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  was  $5,648,- 
512.  As  I said  on  a former  occasion,  since  the  la'e 
Administration  created  no  funded  debt,  the  method 
by  which  to  ascertain  their  debt  when  they  went 
out  of  power,  is  to  recur  to  the  amount  of  Trea- 
sury notes  then  outstanding.  Thus  it  is  shown 
from  official  documents,  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil 
or  contradiction,  that  the  debt  incurred  by  the  late 
Administration,  and  outstanding  when  they  left 
office,  is  little  more  than  five  millions  and  a half  of 
dollars. 

Soon  after  the  present  Administration  came  into 
power,  eager  to  carry  out  their  plans,  the  extra  ses- 
sion was  called,  as  was  asserted,  for  reasons  prin 
cipaily  connected  “with  the  finances  of  th;  coun- 
try.” There  were  sufficient  means  provided  which, 
prudently  administered,  would  have  carried  on  the 
Government  through  the  tear,  bad  not  this  step 
been  taken.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1841,  a bill  was 
passed  for  a loan  of  twelve  millions.  Of  this  there 
have  been  already  borrowed  $5,577,476  The 
bill  which  we  are  now  considering  proposes  to  ren- 
der available  the  remaining  $6,422,524  of  the  old 
loan,  and  also  to  provide  lor  an  additional  loan 
of  five  millions.  By  it  authority  is  also  proposed 
to  be  given  to  pay  interest  on  outstanding  Treasury 
notes  as  they  become  due,  and  beep  them  out  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Suppose  the  amount,  thus,  to 
be  kept  out,  eight  millions  of  dollars,  the  whole 
debt  created  by  this  bill  will  amount  to  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  message  of  the  President  even  throws  out  a 
suggestion  that  “few  of  the  burdens  for  which  pro- 
vision is  now  required  to  be  made  have  been 
brought  upon  the  country  during  his  short  admi- 
nistration of  its  affairs.”  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Cushing]  has  given  an  expla- 
naUtft  of  this  which  certainly  never  occurred  to 
the  perusal  of  the  me<sage.  He  admits  that 
the  debt  left  by  the  late  Administration  was  not  of 
sufficient  importance  alone  to  justify  that  remark, 
but  supposes  that  the  President  alluded  to  other 
thiDgs,  among  which  was  the  reduction  of  duties 
by  the  compromise  act.  This  solution  of  the 
meaning  of  the  President  does  not,  to  say  the  least, 
seem  very  obvious,  as  the  President  has  never  ma- 
nifested any  dissatisfaction  at  the  compromise  act; 


and  if  that  act  was  intended  to  be  designated  as 
one  of  “the  burdens”  now  afflicting  the  country, 
and  not  caused  by  “his  short  administration,”  to 
Mr.  Clay  the  blame  should  be  imputed  by  the 
friends  ot  that  distinguished  personage,  as  on  him 
they  have  conferred  all  the  credit  of  the  passage  of 
that  act.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  felt  the  necessity  of  reliev- 
ing the  President  from  the  charge  of  imputing  the 
debt,  now  sought  to  be  contracted,  lo  the  last  Admi- 
nistration, yet,  in  another  portion  of  his  remarks, 
he  spoke  of  “funding  an  inherited  debt.”  I ask  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  whether  this  loan 
bill  only  proposes  to  fund  an  inherited  debt?  No, 
sir;  his  remarks  in  defence  of  the  President  show 
that  not  to  be  his  opinion. 

We  have  here  a most  forcible  commentary  on  the 
rule  which  has  been  adopted  for  fixing  a time  for 
taking  bills  out  of  committee,  and  taking  the  ques- 
tion on  all  amendments  pending,  and  which 
may  be  offered,  and  on  the  bill  itself,  without  de- 
bate. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  has  been  instructed  by  his  committee  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  proposing  to  strike  out 
the  additional  five  millions  ot  the  loan — which 
withdrawal  is  equivalent  to  moving  an  additional 
amount  of  five  millions.  Although  it  is  thus 
proposed  to  add  five  millions  to  the  loan  bill  of  last 
session,  besides  the  power  to  keep  out,  indefinitely 
outstanding  Treasury  notes,  this  is  to  be  done 
without  the  chairman  himself  having  the  power  to 
explain  why  it  should  be  done.  He  has  not  even 
had  the  opportunity  to  make  an  opening  speech  on 
this  important  measure,  and  give  his  ideas  as  to 
the  practicability  of  obtaining  the  loan,  the  amount 
required,  and  the  reasons  why  there  is  to  be  such 
an  addition  of  five  millions. 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  if  he  understood  the  gentle- 
man correctly,  be  had  complained  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  had 
not  explained  the  situation  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Atherton  said  he  had  complained  not  ot 
the  gentleman  but  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Fillmore  regretted  it  very  much.  He  had 
tried  to  get  the  floor  last  night,  but  the  gentleman 
had  succeeded  over  him. 

Mr  Atherton  said  the.  question  is  on  now  on  amendments 
pend'ng.  The  bill  as  a distinct  matured  measure,  up  to  this 
lime,  when  the  hour  approaches  for  stopping  all  debate,  has 
never,  for  one  moment,  been  before  us.  How  does  the  matter 
now  appear  on  the  face  of  the  papers?  The  bill  was  reported 
early  in  the  session,  and  provided  for  rendering  available  the 
balance  of  the  twelve  million  loan  of  the  last  session,  and  for  an 
addition  of  five  millions  thereto.  Soon  after  this  a bill  was 
passed  authorizing  the  issue  ol  five  millions  of  Treasury  notes, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  an  amendment  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  strike  from  the  loan  bill  the 
section  authorizing  the  addition  of  five  millions.  But  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  March  8,  1842,  accompanied  by  a letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  same  effect,  while  au- 
thority is  solicited  to  pay  interest  on  outstanding  Treasury 
notes,  when  due,  requests  a further  loan  for  the  redemption  of 
Treasury  notes  which  will  be  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  requesi  was,  at  first,  declined  by  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  because  no  statements  of  the  amounts  pro- 
qably  required  for  the  purpose  were  transmitted.  More  re- 
cently the  Department  has  estimated  the  sum  required  at 
85, 600, COO;  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  has  been  instructed  to  withdraw  the  amendment  propos- 
ing to  strike  outthe  additional  five  millions.  And  ye.,  the  com- 
mittee will  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  this  new  aspect  of  affairs, . 
which  is  hereafter  to  arise,  and  is  equivalent  to  proposing 
another  five  millionr  loan  in  addition  to  the  sums  proposed 
by  the  printed  bill  and  amendments  as  they  now  stand,  without, 
debate ! 
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Mr.  Fillmore  said  he  wished  the  gentleman  would  give  him 
the  balance  of  the  time  that  he  might  explain  the  amendment 
-and  the  necessity  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Atherton  declined  doing  this,  saying  that  this  was  a 
rule  of  the  majority,  and  he  was  willing  they  should  have  all 
the  benefit  ofit.  What  (continued  Mr.  A.)  is  now  the  situation 
of  the  country,  its  credit,  its  honor?  In  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  of  March  1 1th,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Com  nittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  is  the  following  passage:  ‘‘The 
embarrassments  of  the  money  market,  and  progressive  de 
cline  of  public  credit , are  now  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department,  to  call  for  a provision  in  the  loan  bill,  by  which 
the  stock  can  be  sold  for  whatever  it  will  brin g.”  Yes,  it  is 
proposed  to  hawk  the  hitherto  unsullied  credit  of  the  nation  in 
the  market,  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  have  said  they  did  not  consider  themselves  responsi- 
ble for  this  state  of  things,  and  have  spoken  as  if  the  Executive 
was  alone  responsible.  Who  is  the  President?  The  individual 
elected  by  themselves  to  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  who  they 
knew,  in  case  of  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  must  succeed 
to  the  office  of  the  President.  Who  are  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet?  Every  one  of  them  prominent  members  of  the  “great 
Whig  party.”  Has  the  Executive  refused  his  assent  to  any 
- measure  proposed  or  passed  by  the  overwhelming  Whig  ma- 
jority in  Congress  except  the  Bank  alone?  No,  sir.  None  can 
forget  that  it  was  announced  at  the  close  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion that  the  Whig  party  had  succeeded  in  every  thing 
except  one  measure,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  experiment  of 
that  session  had  been  eminently  successful,  and,  that  most  es 
cially,  in  the  adoption  of  that  great  cardinal  measure,  the  land 
distribution  bill.  It  has  been  exultingly  proclaimed  that,  the 
:he  Whig  majority  here  -is  firm  and  united,  and  that  there  can 
be  found  only  half  a dozen  seceders.  • What  is  the  tendency, 
then,  of  this  attempt  to  escape  responsibility^  It  is  to  abolish 
the  posver  of  Congress  altogether.  This  House,  which  alone 
can  originate  revenue  bills,  with  a vast  and  united  Whig  ma- 
jority, is  nothing!  The  Senate,  containining  the  representa 
lives  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  also  with  a large  Whig 
majority,  is  nothing  ! Both  houses  combined,  by  the  power  of 
majorities  acting  under  the  same  impulses,  are  nothing  ! This 
.Executive  is  every  thinr!  This  is  the  result  of  the  reasoning 
of  those  gentlemen,  who  sometimes  express  so  much  horror 
of  Executive  power!  Never  could  a more  fatal  blow  be 
struck  at  the  importance  of  Congress.  Gentlemen  of  the  ma- 
jority surely  would  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  attempt  to  place  any 
part  of  the  responsibility  on  us,  who  are  in  a helpless  minoriiy 
here,  and  when  they  vote  down  every  thing  we  propose.  In 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  a proposition  was  offered 
to  recall  and  pledge  the  proceeds  of  the  lands.  It  was  voted 
dosvn.  Thesame  proposition  has  been  'tiered  here.  Th  • ma- 
jority declared  it  outof  order.  They  cannot  blame  us,  ttye  mi- 
nority, for  not  being  able  to  succeed  in  measures  which  they 
themselves  vote  down,  nor  for  the  effects  of  measures  which 
they  have  succeeded  in  passing  against  our  remonstrances  and 
our  votes 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Cushing]  said  that 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  entered  upon  a debt,  and 
that,  taking  out  the  receipts  from  public  lands,  for  the  four 
years  of  that  Administration^  there  was  a constantly  deficient 
and  decreasing  revenue,  and  that  it  had  a resource  in  seventeen 
millions  of  available  funds,  which  this  Administration  has  not. 

If  we  could  admit,  with  truth,  that  the  present  debt  was  a 
burden  imposed  by  the  late  Administration,  it  must  have  been 
all  known  at  the  ex'ra  session,  and  it  would  only  render  more 
glaring  the  unutterable  folly  of  throwing  away  one  entire 
source  of  revenue — the  proceeds  of  the  lands.  This  Admi- 
nistration came  into  power,  according  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  with  an  insufficient  and  constantly  decreasing 
revenue,  and  one  of  their  first  measures  was  to  distribute  the 
land  fund. 

Bf  this  constantly  decreasing  revenue  was  one  of  “the  bur- 
» dens”  imposed  on  this  Administration,  did  it  lessen  that  burden 
10  squander  and  render  of  no  avail  the  proceeds  of  our  im- 
mense public  domain?  You  passed  a bill  for  raising  revenue 
from  customs  at  the  extra  session.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  then  estimated  your  current  ex 
penses  at  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars 
yearly.  Why,  then,  did  you  not  make  your  tax  bill  sufficent  to 
supersede  the- necessity  of  contracting  a twenty  years’  loan  in 
time  of  peace  and  hawking  the  credit  of  the  Government  in  the 
market? 

Though  the  last  Administration  did  begin  by  entering  upon 
a d bt,  yet  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  must  acknow 
ledge,  on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
all  the  debt  left  by  them  of  their  own  contracting  was  about 
five  and  a half  millions  of  dollars.  And  what,  under  this  dimi 
, rushing  revenue,  was  the  policy  of  the  last  Administration?  The 
expenditures  were  in  course  of  firm  and  vigorous  reduction. 
In  1839  the  expenditures,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Ewing, 
were  reduced  to  $25,443,716.  and,  in  1840,  the  last  year  of  that 
AJministration,  to  $22,389,356,  and  further  annual  reductions 
were  proposed.  You  say  the  last  Administration  had  seven- 
teea  millions  of  available  funds,  which  you  have  net;  yet,  not- 


withstanding this— notwithstanding  a deficient  and  decreasing 
revenue— coming  into  power  with  professions  ot  economy,  re- 
trenchment, and  reform,  you  have  started  the  expenditures  in 
an  upward  course,  inflating  and  increasing  them  to  a large 
amount,  and  given  away,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  sources 
of  public  revenue.  Can  any  one,  contemplating  the  won- 
drous wisdom  of  such  a course,  entertain  the  least,  surprise  that 
a«Goveinment  thus  administered,  has  lost  its  credit!  If,  as  gen- 
tlemen have  asserted,  public  credit  he  so  de'icate  a plant,  can 
any  course  be  conceived  by  the  imagination  of  man,  more  cal- 
culated to  wither  it,  root  and  branch! 

Something  has  been  said  ab  .mt  the  small  amount  now  in  the 
Treasury  from  the  proceeds  of  the  lands;  only  about  $200,000. 
The  reasonof  the  smallness  of  that  amount  is,  that  the  land 
sales  have  been,  during  the  last  season,  discontinued.  For 
what  reason  this  was  done.  1 know  not,  except  to  prevent  any 
thing  from  going  into  the  Treasury,  from  that  source,  previous 
to  the  beginningof  the  year,  the  time  for  the  operation  of  the 
distribution  law  to  begin,  and  thus  to  involve  the  Government 
in  greater  perplexity.  If  the  land  law  had  not  been  adopted, 
and  the  land  sales  not  been  discontinued,  there  would  have 
been  in  the  Treasury  an  ample  fund  to  save  the.  Government 
the  dishonor  of  the  failure  to  redeem  its  Treasury  notes 
coming  due,  and  their  consequent  discredit. 

The  idea  has  even  been  ridiculed  of  attaching  any  impor- 
tance to  tile  saving,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government,  the 
small  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  Have  not  the 
same  gentlemen  whe  thus  reason,  called  the  lands  a vast  and 
magnificent  domain  that  would  enable  the  States  to  redeem 
their  credit  and  save  themselves  from  disgrace!  Yet  this 
lund,  which,  when  divided,  dispersed,  ami  dissipated,  is  to  re- 
deem the  credit  of  the  States,  who  are  indebted  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  millions,  is  to  he  of  noavail  to  the  General  Go- 
vernment when  kept  undivided,  whole,  and  entire ! It  has  al- 
ready served  as  a sufficient  pledge  for  the  payment  of  our  Re- 
volutionary debt  The  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ever- 
ett] and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Marshall!  have 
asserted  that  our  difficulty  in  the  present  crisis  is  the  want  of 
confidence  and  credit.  If  that  be  so,  what  is  the  remedy,  ex- 
cept, when  we  undertake  to  obtain  a loan,  to  offer  an  ample 
and  satisfactory  pledge  of  repayment!  what  but  to  restore  the 
land  fund,  which  is  one  main  source  of  credit? 

The  President,  who,  at  the  extra  session  recommenced  the 
land  distribution,  and  attributed  to  it  all  the  good  tendencies 
which  you  still  attach  to  it,  has  acknowledged  the  pernicious 
effects  which  must  result  from  its  continuance.  The  evils 
which  would  attend  the  adoption  of  such  a measure  were  fore- 
told by  the  opponents  of  the  law.  What  was  then  prophecy 
has  now  become  sad  reality.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  part  both  of 
magnanimity  and  wisdom  to  retrace  your  steps!  The  good 
which  it  was  promised  would  result  to  the  ere  lit  of  the  States, 
from  the  passage  of  the  law  has  proved  illusory.  Nay,  a po- 
sitive injury  has  followed.  For  the.  insufficiency  of  the  fund, 
when  thus  divided  and  “squandered  abroad.”  has  been  clearly 
proved,  and  a depreciation  of  State  stocks  has  been  the  result. 
And  such  hopes,  held  out,  which  are  not  to  be  realized,  have 
another  evil  effect,  which  is  to  destroy  one  surest  source  of  cre- 
dit in  the  States,  the  principle  of  honorable  and  manly  self  reli- 
ance. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  dangerous  example  of  repu- 
diation.  I can  conceive  of  no  worse  example  of  repudiation 
than  that  contained  in  the  bankrupt  law  which  you  havepass- 
ed,  and  which  has  had  a material  operation  in  placing  the  coun- 
try in  its  present  situation.  Another  kind  of  repudiation  is  that 
by  banks.  When  a hank  refuses  -to  redeem  its  notes,  and  fulfil 
its  contracts,  many  are  ready  to_cal!  it  giving  telief  to  the  com- 
munity.  The  great  Whig  party  not  responsible  for  the  pre- 
sent. deplorable  stale  of  public  affairs  I Repeal  your 
bankrupt  law.  and  remedy,  if  you  can,  the  misery,  injustice, 
and  depreciation  of  property  and  of  character  which  is  is  now 
working;  refuse  to  take  the  paper  of  banks  for  public  dues, 
when  thoseinsitutioiisare  discrediting  the  Treasury  notes  of  the 
Government;  retrench  your  expenses,  which  you  nave  been 
increasing,  instead  of  diminishing,  with  a diminishing  reve- 
nue; recall  your  land  fun  I,  by  the  distribution  of  which  you 
are  squandering  the  meansof  the  Government,  soindiepcnsable 
to  its  honor;  bring  back  the  Independent  Treasury  law,  the  re- 
peal of  which  you  hurried  through  in  hot  haste,  without  mak- 
ing any  provision  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  public  moneys; 
restore  the  country  to  the  prosperous  condition  in  which  you 
found  it;  pluck  from  the  abyss  irt  which  you  plunged  it,  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  before  untarnished;  and  then  you  rpay  be- 
gin to  talkof  ridding  vourselvesof  responsibility1 

In  the  land  law  itsel  f it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  distribu- 
tion shall  cease  when  a necessity  arises  of  imposing  a tax  on 
imports  of  more  than  twenty  percent,  ad  valorem,  and  it  is 
admitted— 

[The  Chairman  announced  that  the  hour  of  two  o’clock  had 
arrived,  at  which  time,  by  the  order  of  the  House  of  the  25th 
inst.  under  the  rule,  it  was  determined  that  debate  should 
cease . and  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  proceed  to  vote  on  all 
amen  Iments  pending,  or  that  may  be  offered,  and  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill.] 
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ah  Nation,  in  my  opinion,  is  a burden  upon  la- 
bor, and  therefore  ought  to  be  graduated  upon  the 
ability  of  the  tax-payer — in  proportion  to  his  prop- 
erty. Every  system  of  revenue  is  necessarily,  to 
a greater  or  less  extent,  unequal ; and  hence  it  is 
that  high  taxes  have  the  effect  to  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  in  the  framework  of  society,  and, 
in  the  end,  to  introduce  ranks  and  classes  and 
family  distinctions;  and,  where  wealth  is  perpetu- 
ated by  law,  as  in  England,  these  distinctions  in- 
evitably lead  to  a superiority  of  political  right,  and 
even  of  blood;  and  then  you  have  the  rich  and  the 
well-born,  and  the  plebeian.  Sir,  if  you  would 
have  a free  country,  and  desire  to  perpetuate  its 
freedom,  you  must  have  equal  laws,  conferring 
equal  blessings,  aDd  imposing  equal  burdens. 

These  views  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
interest,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  people 
will  be  promoted  in  the  policy  of  an  economical 
administration  of  the  Government;  by  which  I 
mean  not  only  strict  accountability,  but  moderate 
expenditure  and  low  taxes.  In  the  progress  of 
events,  we  have  reached  a point  when  the  Gov- 
ernment must  take  a fresh  start;  and  the  great 
question  now  is,  what  shall  be  our  future  policy? 
The  first  question  that  arises  in  the  discussion  of 
any  system  of  revenue,  is,  the  amount  necessary  to 
be  raised;  which  depends,  in  the  case  before  us, 
upon  the  standard  of  expenditure  in  the  future 
poiicy  to  be  pursued.  The  friends  of  this  bill  as- 
sume as  their  standard  the  average  amount  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  past  Administration;  which 


was  as  follows: 

Yeara.  Annual  estimates. 

Appropriations. 

Expenditure. 

1S37 

22,651,442 

34,126,807 

31,610,003 

1833 

20,523,219 

33,138,371 

31,544,396 

1S39 

21,665,059 

23,862,560 

25,443,716 

1840 

18,280,600 

21,658,872 

22,389,356 

They  seem  to  think  that  it  is  very  unreasonable 
for  the  Democratic  party  to  insist  upon  any  reduc- 
tion. Whatever  members  of  Congress  may  think, 
in  my  judgment,  the  people  of  this  country  will 
overturn  and  overturn,  until  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  are  brought  down  to  a reasonable 
limit.  The  Whig  party  came  into  power  upon 
charges  of  extravagance  against  Mr  Van  Buren  and 
his  Administration,  and  upon  promises  of  retrench- 
ment and  reform.  Have  these  promises  been  ful- 
filled? No,  sir;  not  one  of  them.  Shortly  after  the 
victory  was  won,  their  organ  in  this  city  unblush- 
ingly  announced,  as  if  by  authority,  that  they  “had 
no  idea  of  any  curtailment  in  the  aggregate  expend- 
iture,of  the  Government.”  And  the  whole  coarse  of 
the  party,  from  that  moment  to  the  present,  shows 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  intended.  In  all  cases 
where  the  people  had  a right  to  expect  vigorous 
efforts  at  reduction,  we  are  met  with  nothing  but 
harangues  against  the  past  Administration  for  its 
extravagance.  That  the  aggregate  of  expenditure 
during  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren  was 
large,  I ara  not  disposed  to  deny;  though  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  President  or  of  his  Administra- 
tion, as  will  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
responsible  estimates  in  the  above  table,  With  the 
amount  appropriated  by  Congress.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, my  purpose,  at  th  s time,  to  go  into  a defence 
of  the  past,  any  further  than  it  becomes  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  what  amount  ought  to  be 


raised  for  the  future.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  it 
is  proper  to  remark,  that  many  objects  of  legitimate 
and  indispensable  expenditure  duriDg  that  period 
have  either  ceased  to  be  such,  or  their  demands 
are  greatly  diminished,  and  will  be  in  a short  time 
entirely  satisfied.  The  Indians  are  mostly  removed 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  very  large  amount 
which  was  contracted  to  be  paid  for  their  titles  to 
our  vast  public  domain  has  been  mostly  paid,  and 
the  residue  arranged  by  treaties  into  yearly  instal- 
ments, which  fall  lightly  upon  the  current  re- 
sources of  the  year.  The  Florida  and  other 
Indian  wars  are  ended,  and  most  of  the  expenses 
liquidated  and  paid.  Most  of  the  permanent  public 
buildings  are  completed,  or  very  far  advanced,  re- 
quiring but  small  appropriations  in  the  future. 
The  navy-yards  are  built,  and  in  a complete  state 
of  repair.  It  has  been  estimated,  upon  responsible 
authority,  that  the  improvements  at  the  different 
yards  prior  to  1829  did  not  exceed  $ 1,100, 000; 
while,  in  1839,  they  approached  to  nearly  $6, 000,- 
000.  The  materials  and  stores  in  the  several  yards, 
collected  within  a few  years  past,  cannot  fall  much 
below  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  ought  not  to 
be  increased, unless  there  proves  to  be  some  danger 
that  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  country  cannot 
be  preserved.  We  have  two  armories,  and  at 
least  twenty-two  arsenals,  which  were  greatly  im- 
proved and  enlarged  daring  the  past  Administra- 
tion, and  are  believed  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  country;  and  since  the  appropriation  of 
the  extra  session,  I hear  no  complaints  that  there  is 
any  deficiency  of  ordnance  or  ordnance  stores.  The 
expenses  of  the  army  and  navy  may  be  greatly  re- 
duced. To  prevent  misrepresentation,  I will  re- 
mark, that  I have  voted  for  every  retrenchment 
which  has  been  proposed  at  this  session,  I believe, 
except  the  one  proposing  to  disband  a portion  of 
the  army  after  the  1st  of  September.  I gave  that 
vote  with  much  reluctance,  and  chiefly  on  account 
of  our  pending  negotiations.  It  is  true  I had  other 
reasons,  which  were,  that  the  amendment  proposed 
was  crude  and  imperfect;  but  more  especially  be- 
cause I would  desire  to  make  a greater  reduction 
when  the  proper  time  arrives,  which  I hope  is  not 
distant.  A saving  of  one  or  two  millions  may  be 
made  in  the  naval  establishment,  without  lessening 
its  efficiency,  or  doing  any  injustice  to  the  officers 
or  sailors. 

The  custom-house  regulations  need  a thorough 
revision,  with  a view  to  a reduction  in  the  expenses 
of  collecting  the  revenue.  The  civil  list  should  be 
revised,  and  useless  offices  abolished,  and  a thor- 
ough system  of  accountability  introduced  into  all 
the  departments  of  Government.  If  all  these  re- 
forms were  accomplished,  or  even  one-half  of 
them,  the  expenses  of  the  Government  ought  not  to 
exceed  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions  of  dollars. 
Twenty  millions  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  Government,  and  pay  interest  and  princi- 
pal of  the  public  debt  as  fast  as  it  falls  due.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  table  above  recited,  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren  reduced  the  expenditures  of  1840  ten  mil- 
lions below  what  they  were  in  1837;  and  we  have 
it  upon  the  high  authority  of  the  late  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  that  the  affairs  of  the  Government 
might  have  been  well  administered  in  1841  with 
the  means  which  were  supplied  before  the  called 
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session;  and  the  same  assurance,  that  further  re- 
ductions were  designed,  and  would  have  been 
made,  if  the  Administration  had  been  continued. 
Mark  the  change.  The  following  are  the  estimate;: 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
years  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  accompanying  this 
bill,  and  which,  he  says,  exhibit  the  measure  of 
income  necessary  to  be  raised  during  the  same  pe- 
riod: 

1842  - - $33,822,258  95 

1843  - • - 32,158.658  95 

1844  - - - 32,262,035  83 

Is  this  the  entertainment  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  invited  to,  by  the  hard-cider 
revelry  of  1840?  In  order  to  understand  the  enor- 
mity of  this  system,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  large  amount  is  proposed  to  be  raised  ex- 
clusively by  taxation  through  the  custom-houses, 
and  not  in  part  from  the  land  revenue,  as  has  been 
the  case  from  the  foundation  of  tbs  Government. 
In  my  opinion,  sir,  the  people  will  not  endure  the 
burden;  and,  what  is  more,  they  ought  not  to  sub- 
mit to  such  exactions  in  a time  of  peace.  But,  sir, 
the  amount  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Union,  under  the  operation  of  this  bill,  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  burden  which  it  will  impose 
upon  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country. 
Its  provisions  are,  in  most  cases,  protective;  and, 
In  many  instances,  actually  prohibitory.  To  illus- 
trate its  effect,  take  any  article  where  ene-fourth 
of  the  amount  consumed  is  imported  from  abroad, 
and  three-fourths  manufactured  in  this  country. 
The  people  are  compelled  to  pay  four  dollars  to 
get  one  into  the  treasury;  and  the  remaining  three 
dollars  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturer. 
Many  instances  of  this  sort  might  be  given — as,  for 
example,  iron,  woollens,  hemp,  sugars,  &c.  &c. 

After  mature  reflection,  I am  prepared  to  lay 
down  this  general  proposition — that  all  restrictions 
wpon  commerce,  beyond  the  necessities  of  the 
treasury,  are  prejudicial  to  all  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  operate  as  so  many 
shackles  upon  the  laboring  and  producing  classes 
of  the  community.  To  prove  this,  I will  appeal 
to  history  and  recorded  fact,  of  which  there  is  an 
abundant  material  for  my  purpose  in  our  own 
time,  and  in  the  policy  of  our  own  happy  Repub- 
lic. 

The  country  came  out  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  in  1815,  with  a bank  circulation,  as  esti- 
mated a year  or  two  prior,  of  about  forty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  United  States  Bank  was 
chartered  in  1816,  and  the  circulation  immediately 
put  up  to  $116,000,000.  Prices  were  immediately 
inflated,  and  wild  speculation  ensued  for  a time, 
until  the  bank  found  it  necessary  to  curtail  its 
accommodation  by  reducing  the  circulation,  which 
had  fallen,  in  1820,  nearly  to  the  level  of  1811, 
and  which  Mr.  Crawford  estimated  did  not  exceed 
$45,000  000.  I propose  to  take  ihe  unfavorable 
year  of  1820  as  one  of  the  periods  of  the  compari- 
son which  I am  about  to  make,  in  order  to  test  the 
influence  of  the  high-tariff  policy  upon  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  country.  This  period 
is  selected  because  it  is  five  years  after  the  war,  and 
four  years  after  the  charter  of  the  bank  and  the 
enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1816,  which  was 


mainly  a tariff  for  revenue.  The  country  had  then 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  industry 
and  enterprise  had  sought  their  wonted  channels; 
although  the  people  were  in  a state  of  great  distress, 
from  ihe  consequences  of  the  overtrading  and  over- 
banking  of  1816.  The  next  period  which  I select 
for  comparison  is  the  year  1830,  when  the  bank 
and  high-tariff  policy  were  in  full  blast.  The  lariff 
of  1828  had  then  been  in  operation  for  two  years, 
without  alteration  or  mitigation.  The  last  period 
which  I have  selected  for  my  comparison  is  the 
year  1840 — ten  years  after  Congress  commenced 
reducing  the  bill  of  abominations  under  the  wise 
poliey-ef  General  Jackson,  and  seven  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  compromise  act  of  1833. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  show,  by  this  comparison, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  know,  by  their  own 
experience,  that  the  high-tariff  policy  is  destructive 
to  all  the  leading  pursuits  of  business,  as  was  fully 
proved  by  the  course  of  events  from  1824  to  1830, 
as  compared  with  the  same  state  of  things  from 
1833  to  1840;  and  to  demonstrate,  from  recorded 
fact,  that  high  protective  duties  necessarily  paral- 
yze commerce,  destroy  trade,  and  reduce  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products,  and  the  wages  of  labor. 
The  policy  has  been  tried,  and  formally  condemned 
and  repudiated  by  the  people;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  believe  that  they  will  ever  return  to  it 
again,  by  their  own  free  consent.  Before  instituting 
the  comparisons  which  I propose  to  make,  a proper 
understanding  of  the  subject  imposes  upon  me  the 
necessity  of  commenting  upon  the  leading  features 
in  the  policy  of  the  Administrations  of  Mr.  Adams 
and  General  Jackson.  I shall  do  so  without  in- 
tending the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  one,  any  more 
than  to  the  other.  The  leading  features  in  the  pol- 
icy of  Mr.  Adams  were  a national  bank,  high  tar- 
iff, and  a general  system  of  internal  improvement. 
No  one  can  doubt  but  that  this  system,  if  carried 
out  to  its  completion,  would  lead  to  greater  ex- 
travagance than  any  that  was  ever  proposed  in  this 
country,  from  the  days  of  our  independence  as  a 
nation  to  the  present  time.  It  may,  however,  be 
said,  that,  while  the  policy  of  Mr.  Adams  might 
open  the  way  for  extravagant  appropriations, 
the  actual  amount  expended  during  his  term  was 
less  than  in  subsequent  years.  That  is  true,  and  I 
am  willing  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  it.  My 
remarks  are  levelled  at  the  system,  and  not  at  its 
founder.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  a minority  President,  and  his  Admin- 
istration had  not  the  power  to  carry  out  their  prin- 
ciples as  they  would  have  done,  in  all  probability, 
under  more  favorable  auspices  for  securing  the 
approving  voice  of  the  people.  If  I am  not  mis- 
taken, he  was  in  a minority  with  the  people,  and 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  for  a considerable 
portion  of  his  term. 

His  policy,  however,  was  fully  shadowed  forth 
during  the  four  years  he  was  iu  office;  and  if  he  had 
been  elected  in  1828,  with  available  majorities  in 
Congress,  it  is  impossible  to  fore-see  to  what  extent 
his  system  of  internal  improvements  would  have 
been  carried.  Surveys  had  been  instituted  in  all  parts 
of  the  country;  and  the  public  documents  were 
loaded  with  the  reports  of  subordinate  officers,  rec- 
ommending appropriations  of  money  to  commence 
or  carry  on  these  works — including  almost  all  the 
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principal  rivers  in  many  sections  of  the  Union. 
The  tariff  of  1823  was  passed,  and  in  full  operation. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Adams 
was  beaten  before  the  people  in  1828,  and  Genera) 
Jackson  elevated  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the 
nation.  The  hero  of  New  Orleans  at  once  entered 
upon  the  work  of  reversing  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Government,  thus  thrown  from  its  constitutional 
track,  and  instituted  a system  of  measures  calculated 
and  designed  to  bring  it  back,  as  fast  as  possible, 
without  detriment  to  the  interests  which  had  grown 
up  under  the  former  policy,  to  its  original  simplicity 
and  purity.  General  Jackson  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  on  the  4th  of  March',  1829;  and, 
in  his  first  message  t©  Congress,  in  December  of  that 
year,  he  recommended  a gradual  reduction  of  du- 
ties on  imports,  and  particularly  specified  those  ar- 
ticles which  do  not  come  into  competition  with  our 
own  productions — such  as  tea  and  coffee;  as- 
signing, as  the  reason  for  selecting  these  articles 
in  the  first  reduction  to  be  made,  that  they  en- 
tered largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  they  had  .become  articles  of  ne- 
cessity to  all  classes.  In  pursuance  of  this  recom- 
mendation, an  act  was  passed  on  the  20th  of  May, 

1830,  making  a very  important  diminution  in  the 
rates  of  duty  on  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  to  take  ef 
feet  immediately;  and  after  the  31st  of  December, 

1831,  coffee  was  reduced  to  one  cent  per  pound. 
By  two  other  acts,  approved  May  29,  1830,  mo- 
lasses was  ultimately  reduced  from  ten  to  five 
cents  per  gallon,  and  salt  from  twenty  to  ten  cents 
per  bushel.  In  his  second  message,  of  December 
1830,  he  again  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  subject,  and  pressed  upon  their  consideration 
a revision  of  the  tariff.  He  says:  “That  .the  pres- 
ent tariff  taxes  some  of  the  comforts  of  life  unne- 
cessarily high;  it  undertakes  to  protect  interests  too 
local  and  minute  to  justify  a general  exaction,  and 
it  also  attempts  to  force  some  kinds  of  manufac- 
tures for  which  the  country  is  not  ripe,”  &c.  This 
recommendation  was  followed  up  in  his  third  mes- 
sage, in  December  1831,  in  which  he  urged  upon 
Congress  the  necessity  of  a modification  of  the 
tariff,  and  d reduction  of  the  revenue  to  Ike  ivants  of 
the  Government.  Accordingly,  on  the  14  h of  July, 

1832,  an  act  was  passed  to  alter  and  amend  the 

several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports;  which, 
according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Adams,  before  re- 
ferred to,  lessened  the  burdens  of  the  people  near 
ten  millions  of  dollars  per  year.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  that  report,  which  I will  read,  that 
Mr.  Adams  may  speak  for  himself:  “They  [the 

committee]  recommend  a remission  of  existing  du- 
ties equivalent  to  little  less  than  the  yearly  ten  mil- 
lions of  the  sinking  fund;  but  they  would  deem  it 
great  improvidence  to  give  up,  at  once,  taxes  to  that 
whole  amount.”  This  report  accompanied  the 
bill,  which  afterwards  became  a law.  It  appears, 
from  that  report,  that  the  draught  of  a bill  presented 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  contemplated  a 
reduction  of  “ the  revenue  to  be  raised  from  duties 
on  imports  to  twelve  millions  of  dollars;  and  there- 
by to  remit,  of  the  existing  duties,  upwards  of  ten 
millions.”  The  result  was,  that  a portion  of  the 
Union  was  dissatisfied  with  that  law,  and  demand- 
ed a further  reduction;  which  was  again  recom- 


mended by  the  President  in  December,  1832,  to 
which  I invite  particular  attention  : 

“ Long  and  patient  reflection  has  strengthened  the  opinions 
i have  heretofore  expressed  to  Congress  on  this  subject;  and  I 
deem  it  my  duty,  on  the  present  occasion,  again  to  urge  them 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  The  soundest  maxim 
of  public  policy,  and  the  principles  upon  which  our  republican 
institutions  are  founded,  recommend  a proper  adaptation  of 
the  revenue  to  expenditure;  and  they  also  require  that  the  ex- 
penditure shall  be  limited  to  what,  by  an  economical  Adminis- 
tration, shall  be  consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  necessary  to  an  efficient  public  service.  In  effecting 
this  adjustment,  it  is  due,  in  justice  to  the  interests  of  the  dif- 
ferent States,  and  even  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  itself, 
that  the  protection  afforded  by  existing  laws  to  any  branches 
of  the  national  industry  should  not  exceed  what  may  be  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  regulations  of  foreign  nations,  and  to 
secure  a supply  of  those  articles  of  manufacture  essential  to  the 
national  independence  and  safety  in  time  of  war.” 

“If,  upon  investigation,  it  shall  be  found,  as  it  is  believed  it  will 
be,  that  the  legislative  protection  granted  to  any  particular  inter- 
est is  greater  than  is  indispensably  requisite  for  theseobjects,  I 
recommend  that  it  be  gradually  diminished;  and  that,  as  far  as 
may  be  consistent  with  these  objects,  the  whole  scheme  of  du- 
ties be  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard,  as  soon  as  a just  regard 
to  the  faith  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the 
large  capital  invested  in  establishments  of  domestic  industry, 
will  permit.” 

Under  this  recommendation,  the  compromise  act 
of  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  was  passed,  and  remains 
in  force  to  this  time.  That  act  provided  for  a de- 
scending scale  of  duties  down  So  the  thirtieth  day 
of  J une,  1842.  Mr.  Van  Buren  never  departed  from 
that  law,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wisely  adhered  to 
its  provisions,  in  good  faith,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  and  embarrassment  which  sur- 
rounded his  administration  for  a portion  of  his 
term,  so  that  no  additional  burdens  were  imposed 
upon  the  people.  The  amouut  of  taxes  remitted 
by  these  several  acts  is  almost  beyond  belief. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  for  each 
year  down  to  1841;  a portion  of  the  table  is  new, 
and  the- whole  has  been  carefully  revised  at  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  cor- 
rect. 

A statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  duties  which  accrued 
on  merchandise  imported  annually , from  1829  to  1840, 
compared  with  the  amount  of  duty  which  would  have  ac- 
crued had  the  tariff  of  1828  been  in  operation;  the  amount 
of  reduced  duties  under  the  several  acts  of  Congress;  and 
the  payments  made  into  the  treasury  during  the  same 
period. 
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1829 

$27,662,461 

65 

_ 

_ 

$22,681,965 

91 

18-30 

28,282,964 

95 

- 

$185,476 

69 

21,922,391 

39 

1831 

36,559,383 

41 

- 

3 728,725 

31 

24  224,441 

77 

1832 

29,310,894 

78 

- 

7,304  566 

28 

28,465,237 

24 

1833 

24,152,674 

66 

- 

19,789  590 

03 

29,032,508 

91 

1834 

18,960,705 

96 

$43,425,81  ’ 

23 

24,465,105 

27 

10,214,957 

15 

1835 

25,890.726 

66 

52,913,768 

19 

27,053,041 

53 

19,391,310 

59 

1836 

30,818,327 

67 

65,421,515 

99 

34,603,188 

32 

23,409,940 

63 

1837 

18,134.131 

01 

49,125,984 

48 

30,991,853 

47 

*11,169,290 

39 

1838 

10.702,825 

45 

42,120,657 

84 

22,417,832 

39 

16,158,800 

36 

1839 

25,554,533 

96 

60,534,881 

81 

34.980  347 

85 

23,137,924 

81 

1840 

15,104,790 

63 

42,657,153 

73 

27,652,363 

10 

13,499,502 

17 

’This  amount  is  short  by  nearly  five  millions,  on  account  of 
treasury  notes  received  during  the  4th  quarter,  and  not  covered 
by  wariant  until  the  1st  quarter  of  1838. 

Note  — The  first  and  last  columns  are  for  the  revenue  or  cal- 
endar year,  ending  31st  December. 

The  second  column  is  for  the  commercial  year,  ending  30th 
September. 
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The  next  feature  in  the  policy  of  General  Jack- 
son,  to  which  1 beg  leave  to  refer,  was  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  His  suc- 
cessful course  in  overthrowing  that  incubus  upon 
the  morals  and  industry  of  the  country  is  too  well 
known,  and  too  faithfully  cherished  in  the  memory  of 
all  his  friends,  to  require  any  recapitulation;  and 
every  one  knows  that  the  same  policy  has  been  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Democratic  party  to  the  present 
time.  Passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  loDg,  and, 
at  times,  doubtful  struggle  with  the  United  States 
Bank,  I come  to  the  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, which  constitutes  the  wastegate  of  the  high- 
tariff  and  restrictive  policy.  On  this  point  Gen. 
Jackson  was  surrounded  with  difficulties  almost 
insurmountable,  and  which  no  one,  probably,  but 
himself,  would  have  been  able  to  overcome.  I 
doubt  whether  his  services  in  this  respect  have 
ever  been  so  generally  appreciated  as  they  deserve 
to  be  by  all  true  lovers  of  simplicity  and  economy 
in  the  administration  of  our  public  affairs.  Ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose  had  grown  into  a sys- 
tem, and  were  carried  through  Congress  by  a spe- 
cies of  log-rolling  arrangement — more  common  of 
late  years  in  the  legislation  of  the  States  upon  the 
subject  of  banks.  Every  project  united  a sectional 
influence  in  its  favor;  and,  as  the  success  of  one 
appropriation  depended  upon  the  success  of  ano- 
ther, every  member  interested  in  the  system  was 
obliged  to  vote  for  all,  at  the  hazard  of  losing  his, 
own.  In  this  manner,  a portion  of  the  President’s 
friends  in  Congress  had  been  drawn  into  the  sup- 
port of  the  policy,  and  served  to  swell  the  majori- 
ties in  its  favor,  and  to  increase  the  responsibility 
of  the  Executive  in  any  effort  he  might  make  to 
limit  or  arrest  its  progress. 

In  the  face  of  ail  these  difficulties,  and  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  the  system  upon  the  people 
themselves,  President  Jackson,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1830,  refused  his  signature  to  the  Maysville  read 
bill,  and  returned  the  same  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  which  it  originated,  with  his  objections; 
embracing,  in  their  range,  all  similar  works  of  a 
local  character.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  much 
beset  by  a portion  of  his  friends  to  approve  the 
bill,  and  by  some  who  were  his  earliest  and  most 
ardent  supporters;  and  that  they  declared  their  in- 
tention to  abandon  him,  rather  than  yield  up  the 
system.  His  reply  was  characteristic  of  the  man — 
“I  will  veto  the  bill.  If  the  people  approve,  well: 
if  not,  I will  return  to  the  Hermitage,  with  the 
consciousness  that  I have  discharged  my  duty  to 
my  country  and  to  posterity.”  He  did  veto  it,  and 
several  of  his  friends  became  his  bitter  opponents. 
Mark  the  result:  every  one  ef  them  was  condemn- 
ed by  the  people,  and  at  the  next  election  left  out 
of  Congress.  Various  other  bills  met  the  same 
fate  at  the  bands  of  the  old  Roman:  among  the 
number,  was  one  authorizing  a subscription  to  the 
stock  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  Com- 
pany; the  Washington  Turnpike  Company;  and 
an  act  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash 
river.  The  firmness  of  the  President  had  the  ef- 
fect to  check  the  progress  of  tbs  system,  by  calling 
public  attention  to  its  odious  character,  and,  in  the  I 
progress  of  events,  to  arrest  and  overthrow  it;  until 
it]  may  now  be  said  that  it  has  fallen  into  disuse! 
and  disesteem  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  must 


be  admitted  that  large  appropriations  were  subse- 
quently made,  to  complete  such  national  works  as 
had  been  previously  begun;  but  the  current  of  pub- 
lic opinion  was  evidently  turned,  and  has  since 
settled  down  in  the  right  direction,  until,  in  the  last 
year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  Administration,  I believe 
nothing  was  expended  for  any  such  purpose. 

Thus,  sir,  after„a  struggle  of  twelve  years  dura- 
tion— during  which  lime  many  a close  battle  was 
fought  between  the  friends  of  the  bank,  high  tariff, 
and  internal  improvement  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Democratic  party  oik  the  other — under  the  wise 
auspices  of  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
the  extravagant  and  unconstitutional  policy  of  Mr. 
Adams,  which  had  been  built  up  daring  his  four 
years,  though  but  partially  carried  out,  has  been 
swept  away,  and  the  Government  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  economy  of  revenue  an.d  economy  of 
expenditure.  I speak  of  the  close  of  the  last  Ad- 
ministration. At  present,  the  standard  of  revenue, 
including  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  is  prob- 
ably too  low,  while  the  standard  of  expenditure  is 
vastly  too  high.  Of  the  period  that  followed,  (from 
1840  to  the  present,)  I have  but  little  to  say  in  this 
connexion,  except  that  the  Whig  party  came  into 
power,  for  the  most  part,  without  any  avowal  of 
principles  or  policy.  In  general  terms,  they  prom- 
ised economy,  retrenchment,  and  reform;  and  in 
various  ways  induced  the  people  to  believe  that 
they  would  restore  prosperity  to  business  and  trade. 
Although  they  concealed  their  principles  in  1840, 

I think  we  are  likely  to  have  pretty  distinct  issues 
in  the  future.  The  great  question  now  is,  shall  the 
Governr  ent  be  administered  upon  the  principles 
of  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren;  or  shall 
it  be  thrown  upon  the  condemned  policy  of 
Mr.  Adams!  That  the  Whig  party  propose 
to  establish  the  latter,  substituting  distribution 
for  internal  improvement,  I think  will  not  be 
denied  on  this  floor,  and  must  be  fully  understood 
by  my  constituents  and  the  country.  The  two  sys- 
tems are  identical,  except  that  distribution  is  even 
worse  than  internal  improvement,  because  it  is 
more  corrupting  in  its  influence,  and  more  likely, 
in  the  end,  to  overwhelm  the  national  treasury  by  its 
extravagance,  and  to  blast  the  prospects  of  labor 
and  industry  with  taxation.  As  the  country  has 
tried  both  systems,  the  great  problem  now  to  be 
solved,  is,  which  is  most  promotive  uf  the  inter- 
est, prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  people.  This 
brings  me  to  the  comparison  which  1 promised  to 
make.  I propose  very  briefly  to  consider  the  in- 
fluence of  the  two  systems  upon  the  navigating  in- 
terest; upon  commerce  and  trade;  and,  lastly,  upon 
agriculture  and  the  wages  of  labor.  As  before  re- 
marked, I have  selected  two  periods  on  each  side  of 
3830,  when  the  high  tariff  and  restrictive  policy 
was  at  its  maximum  growth,  and  its  effects  most 
fully  developed  upon  all  branches  of  industry,  as 
the  surest  mode  of  arriving  at  a correct  result. 
At  that  time,  the  bank  was  in  successful  operation; 
duties  on  imports  were  at  the  highest  rate;  and  it 
immediately  precedes  the  successful  negotiations  of 
General  Jackson  wiih  foreign  cations,  which  not 
only  secured  many  millions  of  indemnities  to  our 
merchants,  but  opened  new  avenues  to  commerce 
and  trade.  I will  commence  with  tonnage  re- 
gistered and  enrolled,  and  the  new  tonnage  built  in 


